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TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Most  logical  source  of  funds  to  finance  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools  is  from  revenue  of  offshore  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  according  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council. 
“We  urge,”  the  council  report  states,  “that  despite  re¬ 
versals  (such  as  the  failure  of  the  Hill  amendment  to 
allot  federal  royalties  from  underseas  minerals  for  the 
support  of  all  of  America’s  school  children)  and  sec¬ 
tional  opposition,  we  press  on  in  the  effort  to  enlist 
broad  nationwide  support  for  this  proposal.” 

!Vo  matter  how  the  Supreme  Court  votes 

on  racial  segregation  in  public  schools,  the  decision 
will  be  received  in  the  South  with  calmness  and  re¬ 
straint,  says  the  Southern  Regional  Council.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Council  adds,  if  segregation  is  flatly  banned, 
it  will  not  transform  schools  in  the  South  oveniight.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  “separate  but  equal” 
doctrine,  the  Council  believes,  some  communities  in 
the  South  will  voluntarily  abandon  segregation  because 
of  the  heavy  expense  of  maintaining  a  dual  system. 

Largest  total  of  forelgu  studeuts  ever  in  the 
U.  S.  at  one  time  is  reportea  for  last  year.  Institute  of 
International  Education  has  published  a  census  which 
res'eals  that  33,671  foreign  students  from  128  different 
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independent  nations,  dependent  areas,  and  trust  terri¬ 
tories  studied  here  last  year.  One-third  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  call  Asia  or  the  Near  East  home,  while  one- 
quarter  come  from  Europe,  one-quarter  from  Latin 
.America,  and  one-seventh  from  Canada.  The  remain¬ 
der  are  from  Africa  and  Oceania.  Nearly  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  come  from  eleven  countries:  Canada,  China,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  India,  Iran, 
Japan,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippines. 

Fewer  medieal  Ntndents  are  predicted  for 

the  next  few  years.  In  its  fifty-third  annual  report  on 
medical  education,  the  American  Medical  Association 
indicates  that  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  size  of 
entering  freshman  classes  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years.  One  factor:  the  disappearance  of  the  large 
backlog  of  veterans  who  completed  their  premedical 
training  following  the  end  of  the  war.  Another  factor: 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants  with  su¬ 
perior  academic  records. 

“If  the  present  trend  continues,  many  medical 
schools  in  this  country  may  find  themselves  hard 
jTressed  to  recruit  adequate  complements  of  well-quali¬ 
fied  students,”  the  report  states. 

What  Price  Frcedam?  was  the  theme  for  the 
eighth  national  conference  on  citizenship  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  September  16-19.  Sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  conference  pointed  up  a  number  of  issues 
important  to  .Americans  (see  inside). 


•  Administration 


What  do  laterns  la  admlaistratioa  do?  'This 
(juestion  has  been  answered  in  detail  in  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  from  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Administrators,  school  board  members, 
professors,  and  advanced  students  of  education  will 
welcome  the  answer  to  the  query  since,  unlike  earlier 
studies,  it  is  based  on  what  interns  have  done,  drawing 
on  experiences  over  the  last  several  years  of  interns  in 
the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  program. 
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Activities  described  in  the  booklet  were  selected  for 
variety,  relationships  involved,  and  degrees  of  respon¬ 
sibility  exercised  by  the  interns.  They  have  been  cat¬ 
egorized  into  eight  areas:  instruction,  personnel,  fi¬ 
nance,  business,  plant,  community  relations,  auxiliaiy 
services,  and  social  issues.  Some  examples: 

Area  of  Instruction 

1.  Conducted  a  study  in  extracurricular  activities: 
worked  with  staff  members,  wrote  and  presented  tht* 
report  at  a  teachers’  meeting,  and  presented  follow-up 
reports  to  the  faculty. 

2.  Observed  extensively  all  levels  of  instruction 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school  and  in  many 
instances  ser\'ed  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

3.  Worked  with  building  principals  on  plans  for 
curriculum  improvement. 

Area  of  Finance 

1.  Investigated  possibilities  for  broadening  the  tax 
base  and  for  creating  greater  tax  leeway  in  a  residen¬ 
tial  community. 

2.  Collected  data  from  several  school  systems  for  a 
comparative  study  of  school  costs. 

Area  of  Plant 

1.  Conducted  research  covering  a  20-year  peritnl 
to  determine  trends  in  school  building  design,  materials 
for  floors  and  ceilings,  lighting,  heating,  plumbing, 
and  ventilating. 

2.  Worked  out  plans  for  special  maintenance  pro¬ 
jects  for  buildings  and  grounds  work  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Checked  with  custodians,  submitted  jobs  to  bid¬ 
ders,  etc. 

“Selected  Activities  of  Interns  in  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration.”  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27. 

Supervision  based  on  antocratie  power  ot 

the  supervisor  over  the  supervised  is  outdated.  Even 
so,  the  definition  of  supervision  currently  most  in  use 
implies  an  authoritarian  approach,  says  E.  H.  Reeder, 
of  the  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Illinois,  in  Super¬ 
vision  in  the  Elementary  School  (Houghton  Mifflin. 
386p.  $4). 

Mr.  Reeder  cites  as  the  current  definition,  one  given 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Barr,  Burton,  and  Bruclmer’s 
monumental  Supervision:  “Supervision  is  in  general 
...  an  expert  technical  service  primarily  concerned 
with  studying  and  improving  the  conditions  that  sur¬ 
round  learning  and  pupU  growth.”  The  “expert  tech¬ 
nical  service”  implies  authoritarian  issuance  of  orders, 
says  Mr.  Reeder. 

The  new  definition  proposed  by  Mr.  Reeder:  “Super¬ 
vision  is  the  emotional,  intellectual  and  professional 
leadership  of  groups  of  teachers  as  they  study  and  im¬ 
prove  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  creative  act  of 
teaching.”  Barr,  Burton,  and  Bruckner  would  agree 
with  this,  for  near  the  definition  Mr.  Reeder  attacks 
they  say:  “Supervision  is  leadership  and  development 
of  leadership  within  groups  which  are  cooperatively” 
.  .  .  doing  various  tasks  which  are  listed. 


The  point  of  Mr.  Reeder’s  well-planned  and  clearly 
thought-out  lx>ok  is  its  conscious  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  groups  in  supervision,  and  its  modem  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  nature  and  behavior  of  such  groups. 
Particularly  interesting  are  the  treatment  of  the  reas¬ 
ons  why  teachers  don’t  make  needed  improvements 
themselves,  of  the  effects  of  authoritarian  supervision, 
of  the  nature  of  leaders  and  leadership,  and  of  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings. 

Indispensable  conditions  for  successful  elementary 
supervision,  Mr.  Reeder  finds,  are  three:  (1)  democra¬ 
tic  ideals  and  methods  must  prevail  in  professional  re¬ 
lationships;  (2)  each  elementary  faculty  needs  a  full¬ 
time  non-teaching  principal  who  devotes  full  time  to 
professional  leadermip;  (3)  the  elementary  principal 
must  no  longer  be  selected  as  a  glorified  clenc  but  as 
a  well-balanced  person  experienced  in  teaching, 
trained  in  the  latest  skills  of  leadership  and  group  ac¬ 
tivity,  able  to  analyze  professional  problems  and  take* 
intelligent  steps  to  solve  them. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Progress  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  1952-53.”  HEW,  Office  of  Education,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
12p.  Mimeographed.  (Summary  report  to  the  sixteenth  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  public  education,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
July  6-15,  1953.  Includes  over-all  statistics  on  the  growth  of 
.American  education  during  the  past  year.) 


•  Sehoots  and  the  M^htie 

Helpfal  iMformatioii  for  paronts  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  is  contained  in  “The  Preschool  Child  Who  Is 
Blind.”  Pamphlet  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  blind 
baby  does  not  know  that  he  is  deprived  of  anything, 
and  “by  the  time  he  realizes  that  he  can’t  see,  he  can 
have  grown  into  a  happy  person  who  is  meeting  life  as 
well  as  any  child.”  It  states  that  part  of  the  job  of  a 
parent  of  a  blind  child  is  to  see  that  he  is  “taught  the 
skills  and  has  the  experience  that  will  develop  his  many 
abilities.” 

Write  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  ('.  lOc. 


•  The  Praieseion 


No  more  frustration?  There  need  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  frustrated  school  teacher,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Menninger,  noted  psychiatrist.  He  says  that 
teachers  can  live  full,  happy  lives  through  understand¬ 
ing  themselves  and  their  problems  and  by  being  will¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about  them.  Dr.  Menninger  be¬ 
lieves  that  self-understanding  is  the  key  to  solving 
many  of  the  problems  which  constantly  face  the  teach¬ 
er.  He  asks  teachers; 

“Why  do  you  sometimes  lose  your  temper  for  no 
good  reason  even  when  you’ve  made  every  effort  to 
hang  onto  it?  Why  do  you  take  a  dislike  to  a  new  stu¬ 
dent  without  being  able  to  explain  your  iirejudice? 
Why  do  you  sometimes  make  excessive  dt'mands. 
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knowing  that  you  are  being  unreasonable  aiul  will  re¬ 
gret  your  behavior  later  on?” 

Citing  one  of  the  reasons  for  such  behavior,  Dr. 
Menninger  says: 

“There  comes  a  time  when  someone  or  something  in 
our  environment  refuses  to  yield  to  our  wishes  and  we 
feel  we  must  damage  or  destroy  it.  Giving  way  to  the 
fight  reaction,  we  lash  out,  physically  or  verbally,  at 
the  person  or  the  situation  which  is  opposing  us.  We 
call  a  child  names  or  shake  him  by  the  shoulder.  The 
children  in  teachers’  care  often  behave  the  same  way. 
The  youngster  who  shoots  paper  wads  at  the  black- 
hoards  or  annoys  the  children  around  him  is  express¬ 
ing  the  fight  reaction,  too.” 

Dr.  Menninger  points  out  that  the  behavior  of  teach¬ 
ers  not  only  determines  their  success  or  failure,  happi¬ 
ness  or  unhappiness,  but,  more  importantly,  gravely 
affects  their  students’  development. 

To  be  mentally  healthy,  and  to  help  children  attain 
good  mental  health.  Dr.  NIenninger  advises  teachers  to 
get  full  and  real  satisfaction  from  life.  Satisfactions 
c'ome  from  filling  personal  needs  in  a  constructive  way. 
he  says. 

Self-understanding,  by  William  C.  Menninger.  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  .Associates.  .57  VV'.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago 
10.  40c. 


To  do  their  work  properly  in  the  classroom, 
teachers  must  be  protected  against  overwhelming  pres¬ 
sures  from  special  and  partisan  interests.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  declares  H,  Gordon  Hullfish,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Ohio  State  U.,  that  teachers  have  staked  their 
claim  to  academic  freedom. 

“Academic  freedom  is  simply  the  educational  need 
of  a  free  society.  We  cannot  lose  one  without  the 
other,”  Dr.  Hullfish  adds.  “The  American  teacher  is 
accustomed  to  criticism.  His  daily  work  is  done  in  the 
open,  not  behind  a  protective  curtain.  The  situation 
changes,  however,  when  official  investigation  turns  to 
his  ‘loyalty’  and  the  test  of  Hoyalty’  turns  upon  com¬ 
mittee  definition.” 

Much  depends,  says  Dr.  Hullfish,  on  how  the  teacher 
is  to  be  tested.  “Is  ne  to  be  judged,  as  teacher,  by  an 
investigating  committee,  or  by  a  procedure  appropriate 
to  an  educational  institutionr  Is  he  to  be  judged,  as 
teacher,  by  what  he  does  or  tries  to  do  to  the  minds  of 
his  students?” 

Dr.  Hidlfish  outlines  five  basic  principles  for  the 
protection  of  teachers.  He  suggests  that: 

1.  No  teacher  should  be  suspected  simply  because 
he  is  subpoenaed. 

2.  His  school  should  afford  him  opportunity  for  a 
fair  \-iew  of  his  legal  status  before  the  committee. 


» 


THE  PRICE  OF  FREEDOM 

In  a  government  such  as  ours  the  mainstay 
of  freedom  is  public  education.  In  a  govern¬ 
ment  “of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people”  strength  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  peo- 
ple-what  they  know,  what  they  oelieve,  now 
they  feel,  wnat  physical  powers  they  have 
developed,  what  ethical  ideals  they  accept, 
what  they  understand  to  be  the  history,  aspira¬ 
tions,  ideals,  and  institutions  of  our  country. 
The  schools  are  the  agency  through  which  a 
representative  democracy  such  as  ours  under¬ 
takes  to  perpetuate  itself.  The  schools  art* 
prime  governmental  institutions  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  societv. 


Without  the  contributions  of  our  teachers 
to  the  education  of  the  young,  the  qualities  of 
the  more  than  two  ana  a  half  million  young 
men  and  women  reaching  voting  age  each 
year  would  have  been  far  less  desiraole  and 
substantial  than  they  are.  Their  ideals,  their 
patriotism,  their  ability  and  willingness  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  citizenship,  are  in  a  large 
degree  the  product  of  the  lessons  they  have 
learned  in  the  classrooms  and  on  the  play¬ 
grounds  of  our  schools. 


The  operation  of  our  modern  agriculture, 
our  complicated  industries,  and  our  intricate 
system  or  commerce  depends  upon  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  health  and  morale  of  the  people. 
These  qualities  are  not  developed  without 
education. 

•  0  • 

Powerful  forces  are  at  work  today  attacking 
the  schools  and  the  organized  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  The  attackers  question  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  patriotism  of  average  Americans  and 
their  ability  to  control  their  own  local  institu¬ 
tions  and  affairs.  The  attackers  want  to  set  up 
censorship  boards  to  tell  parents,  schoolboards, 
and  teachers  what  may  be  read,  what  may  be 
discussed  and  what  opportunities  for  learning 
can  and  cannot  be  offered  in  their  schools.  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  locally  controlled  to  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  governmental  institution  in 
•America.  So  long  as  we  continue  as  did  the 
founders  of  this  republic  to  put  our  trust  in  the 
common  man  and  not  in  self-appointed  totali¬ 
tarian  guardians  of  our  liberties,  including  the 
freedom  to  learn,  we  shall  probably  stay  on 
democracy’s  road  of  freedom. 

— Wm.  A.  Early,  president  of  the 
NEA,  at  Eighth  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Citizenship. 
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3.  No  teacher  should  be  summarily  dismissed  be  ¬ 
cause  of  what  he  says  or  does  not  say  before  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

4.  When  a  teacher  is  called  before  a  legislative 
c'ommittee,  a  faculty  committee  should  conduct  its  own 
investijjation. 

5.  Each  institution  where  legally  ix)ssible  must 
make  its  own  final  decision  on  whom  it  employs. 

Keeping  Our  Schools  Free,  by  H.  Gordon  Hiillfish. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St,  N.Y.  16.  28p. 
25c. 

The  teaeher,  as  a  person,  is  the  greatest  integer 
in  the  success  factor  of  education.  The  subject  matter 
and  how  it  is  taught  are  secondary  matters,  says  Ker- 
mit  A.  Seefeld  in  a  recent  issue  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teacher. 

More  than  150  research  studies  on  teacher  success 
have  been  completed  since  1906.  All  of  them,  says  Mr. 
Seefeld,  have  attempted  to  do  one  of  three  things:  ( 1 ) 
describe  the  successful  teacher;  (2)  measure  success 
with  an  instrument  such  as  a  rating  scale;  (3)  predict 
success.  Rating  scales  are  developed  in  terms  of  traits 
and  characteristics  of  the  good  or  successful  teacher. 

Educational  philosophy,  interpreted  by  teachers, 
teacher  educators,  and  administrators,  should  define 
the  successful  teacher,  says  Mr.  Seefeld.  Acquiring 
and  pooling  definitions  will  be  necessary  for  a  common 
description  of  the  successful  teacher.  Those  w-riting 
descriptions  will  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  society  determine  educational  philosophy  and 
as  society  changes,  so  must  the  successful  teacher 
description  change.  In  any  case,  the  true  basis  of  suc¬ 
cess  must  be  in  terms  of  the  citizens  the  teachers  turn 
out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Mow  It  Grew;  A  History  of  the  Pueblo  Public  Schools,  hij 
James  H.  Risletj.  U.  of  Denver  Press,  Denver.  Colo.  335p. 
(Detailed  story  of  progress  and  growth.  Valuable  reference  book 
for  citizens  and  school  officials,  since  few  other  compilations  of 
its  kind  are  available.) 


•  Curriculum 


Driver  training  is  an  essentiai  in  this  automo¬ 
bile  age.  Chief  school  officers  of  the  48  states  and  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
youth  of  the  nation  should  receive  high-quality  in¬ 
struction  in  driving  as  an  inte;gral  part  of  education  for 
life  adjustment,  according  to  the  American  Automobile 
.Association.  Just  published  by  the  “All  Chief 

State  School  Officers  Favor  High  School  Driver  Edu¬ 
cation  Courses,”  a  booklet  containing  endorsements  of 
driver  education  by  each  of  the  state  superintendents. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained  free  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  Association,  Penna.  Ave.  at  17th  St,  N.W.. 
Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

^*Extras'*  must  be  taken  in  and  made  part  of 
the  regular  teaching-learning  process,  concludes  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Neil.  Ticket  sales,  collections  for  welfare  organi¬ 


zations,  membership  drives,  and  the  other  extras  a 
school  is  called  upon  to  handle  can  be  either  a  bur¬ 
den  on  teacher  morale,  or  a  means  to  reaching  tht' 
year’s  objectives. 

In  many  schools,  the  extras  represent  only  waste: 
waste  of  material  at  hand,  waste  of  real  life  situations 
to  motivate  learning,  waste  of  made-to-order  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  promoting  desirable  community-school  re¬ 
lations.  The  solution:  make  the  extras  useful  in  cen¬ 
tering  the  teaching  program  around  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion. 

Since  superintendents,  superv’isors,  or  principals  gen¬ 
erally  know  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  school  all  the 
“regular  extras”  that  will  come  up  during  the  school 
year,  they  should  go  to  the  various  community  groups 
for  definite  dates  to  be  included  in  the  school  calendar. 
Materials  should  be  requested  from  these  groups  well 
in  advance  in  order  that  the  classroom  teacher  can  in¬ 
corporate  the  projects  in  his  plans.  Educators  should 
insist  that  if  the  schools  are  to  be  used  in  any  particular 
campaign,  materials  for  school  children  of  the  various 
levels  should  be  pro\’ided. 

The  extras  should  be  made  “dynamos  for  moving  the 
machinery  of  learning  rather  than  the  little  demons 
that  keep  us  from  doing  well  the  things  to  which  we 
have  set  our  hand,”  concludes  Mr.  Neil.  His  article 
appears  in  September  Tennessee  Teacher. 

CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
History  Textbooks  and  International  Understanding,  by  ].  A. 
Lauwerys.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.W.  27.  84p. 
60c.  (Suggestions  on  the  improvement  of  history  textbooks  as 
an  aid  to  international  understanding.  Of  interest  to  curricu¬ 
lum  committees. i 


•  Teacher  Training  and  iirotrih 


Short  Kuppiy  of  science  teachers  may  prove 
the  most  serious  bottleneck  in  the  production  of  tech¬ 
nically  trained  people  for  science  and  engineering. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  teachers  graduat¬ 
ed  by  the  colleges  each  year  since  1950  is  greater  in 
science  than  in  any  other  field.  The  1953  yield  was 
only  about  4,600  new  teachers  of  science  for  the  entire 
nation,  and  many  of  these  are  not  actively  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  as  teachers.  These  are  the  findings  of  Ray 
C.  Maul,  associate  director.  Research  Division,  NEA. 

Shortage  of  qualified  science  teachers  is  regarded  as 
“alarmii^”  by  the  National  Science  Teachers  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Their  plan:  to  assist  the  Future  Scientists  of 
.America  Foundation  in  working  with  other  groups  on 
the  dwindling  supply  of  science  teachers  and  its  effect 
on  thi“  pool  of  students  from  which  trained  people 
must  come. 

Dr,  -Maul’s  article  appears  in  September  Sriencr 
T  eacher. 


CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Manual  of  Certification  Re<iuireincnts  for  School  Personnel 
in  the  Uniteil  States,  19.53,  by  W.  Earl  Armstrong  and  T.  M. 
Stinnett.  NEA,  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
and  Professional  Standards.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wa.sb.  6, 
D.  C.  $2.  (Includes  requirements  of  the  forty-Hght  states, 
Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Hatcaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.) 
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I  •  Teaching  Iftethods 

If  arithmetic  i»  a  headache  to  students,  the 
teacher  had  better  review  his  methods.  According  to 
Howard  F.  Fehr,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U., 
arithmetic  can  be  hard  or  easy  to  learn,  depending  on 
how  it  is  taught. 

A  new  method  for  teaching  arithmetic,  called  the 
“de\elopmental  approach,”  is  being  tried  at  Columbia 
this  fall.  What  it  adds  up  to,  Mr.  Fehr  explains,  is 
that  children  are  taught  what  numbers  mean,  rather 
than  required  merely  to  memorize  a  series  of  abstract 
facts,  such  as  2  and  2  are  4,  and  4  and  4  are  8. 

“VV'hat  we  are  trying  to  do,”  he  points  out,  “is  to 
present  arithmetic  as  concretely  as  possible;  to  have 
children  study  and  think  out  situations;  to  develop 
clear  mathematical  concepts  and  then  later  to  make 
written  computations;  and,  finally,  to  have  them  apply 
what  they  have  learned  by  such  experience  to  their 
own  lives  —  budgeting  allowances,  family  shopping, 
or  keeping  scores  for  their  games.” 

With  children,  he  continues,  it  is  best  to  start  teach¬ 
ing  arithmetic  with  concrete  things  rather  than  with 
written  symbols.  Youngsters  can  learn  to  add,  sub¬ 
tract,  multiply,  and  divide  even  before  writing  a  single 
number  in  their  copybooks.  Among  the  educational 
aids  that  make  numDcr  concepts  interesting  are  coins. 


dolls,  pegs,  rings,  books,  sticks,  checks  —  anything  that 
can  be  arranged  and  rearranged  in  different  groups. 

“With  a  concept  known,”  says  Mr.  Fehr,  “if  a  child 
forgets  a  numerical  fact,  like  3  times  6  is  18,  he  can 
work  out  this  relationship  by  himself.  We  do  not  make 
the  child  entirely  dependent  on  rote  memory  —  we 
make  him  more  dependent  upon  thinking.” 

Studies  show  that  the  developmental  approach  gives 
students  a  basic  understanding  of  mathematics  as  a 
way  of  thinking  that  will  be  more  permanent  and 
adaptable  than  memorized,  according  to  Mr.  Fehr. 

When  Johnny  makes  a  ^‘neaf**  pictnre  it 

may  please  teacher,  but  it  may  also  represent  inhibited 
artistic  expression.  Daniel  Mendelowitz,  professor  of 
art  and  education  at  Stanford  U.,  suggests  the  proper 
attitudes  which  teachers  should  take  toward  children’s 
art  work  in  order  to  stimulate  artistic  expression.  Some 
“don’t’s”: 

—Don’t  sc'old  the  child  for  failing  to  make  a  neat 
picture. 

—Don’t  tell  him  to  “keep  the  colors  bright  and 
cheerful.” 

—Don’t  make  him  copy  the  work  of  other  artists. 

Instead,  says  Dr.  Mendelowitz,  encourage  him  to 
say  what  he  wants  with  bnish  or  pencil,  to  release  the 
pent-up  images  in  his  fresh  and  active  mind. 
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THE  GOOD  CITIZEN: 

—  Believes  in  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
people. 

—  Values,  respects,  and  defends  basic  human 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S. 
Constitution. 

—  Respects  and  upholds  the  law  and  its  agen¬ 
cies. 

—Understands  and  accepts  the  following  dem¬ 
ocratic  principles  as  guides  in  evaluating  his 
own  beha\’ior  and  the  policies  and  practices  of 
other  persons  and  groups,  and  judges  his  own 
behavior  and  the  l)ehavior  of  others  by  them; 

1.  that  each  individual  possesses  dig¬ 
nity  and  worth  as  a  person  and  is 
entitled  to  consideration  as  a  person, 

2.  that  governments  exist  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed, 

3.  that  each  citizen  has  certain  civil 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion, 

4.  that  government  is  by  law,  not  by 
men, 

5.  that  in  a  large  nation  with  diverse  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  groups  compro¬ 
mise  is  frequently  necessary, 

6.  that  since  the  people  are  intelligent 
enough  to  govern  themselves,  they 


do  not  need  protection  hy  censor¬ 
ship— hence  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
ana  academic  frcKidom  are  necessary. 

—  Puts  the  general  welfare  above  his  own 
whenever  a  Aoice  between  them  is  necessary. 

—  Exercises  his  right  to  \  ote. 

—  Accepts  civic  responsibilities  and  discharges 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

—  .\ccepts  the  basic  idea  that  in  a  democracy 
the  majority  has  the  right  to  make  decisions 
under  the  Constitution. 

—  Assumes  a  personal  responsibility  for  the 
wise  use  of  natural  resources. 

—  Knows  about,  critically  evaluates,  and  sup¬ 
ports  promising  efforts  to  prevent  war,  but 
stands  ready  to  defend  his  country  against  tyr¬ 
anny  and  aggression. 

—  Is  a  responsible  family  member  and  assumes 
his  full  responsibilities  for  maintaining  the 
civic  standards  of  his  neighborhood  and  com¬ 
munity. 

—  Recognizes  taxes  as  payment  for  community 
services  and  pays  them  promptly. 

—  Adapted  by  Wm.  A.  Early,  presi- 
dent  of  the  NEA,  from  a  statement 
hy  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies. 


o 


Education  Sununary  *  October  5,  1953 


Children  l)et\veen  five  and  nine  years  will  use  a 
standardized  formula  for  representing  the  human  fig¬ 
ure  —  large  head,  small  boay,  arms  and  legs  in  sin^e 
lines,  no  conscious  indication  of  clothing.  Each  child 
lias  a  special  variation  of  this  formula  which  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  his  ideas,  experiences,  and  psychological 
structure. 

As  the  child’s  world  expands,  so  does  the  subject 
matter  of  his  paintings.  Older  children  will  try  to 
solve  problems  of  perspective  and  space  relationships 
and  comparative  size.  Here  again  the  teacher  should 
lie  careful  not  to  tell  them  to  “achieve  a  balanced  feel¬ 
ing”  or  a  “rhythmic”  organization  line.  Dr.  Mendelo- 
witz  points  out  that  since  children  create  intuitively 
from  impulse  and  do  not  employ  systematic  proce¬ 
dures,  this  tends  to  obstruct  natural  expression. 

Children  Arc  Artists:  An  Introduction  to  Childrens 
Art  for  Teachers  and  Parents,  by  Daniel  M.  Mendelo- 
witz.  Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  1.52p.  $3. 
Illustrated. 

Keepini;  a  diary  of  theme  ideaw  helps  the  stu¬ 
dent  provide  himself  with  a  valuable  backlog  of  topic 
sentences.  High  school  students  need  practice  not 
only  in  writing  good  English,  but  also  in  developing 
good  ideas.  Often  they  complain  they  have  nothing  to 
write  about. 

To  encourage  daily  writing,  John  Hoagland,  North 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  high  school,  has  his  eleventh  grade 
students  keep  a  composition-typt^  notebook.  At  tht^ 
start  of  each  class  period,  he  writes  a  word  or  phrase 
on  the  board,  gives  the  students  six  minutes  to  write  on 
the  subject.  Each  student  is  required  to  produce  at 
least  one  sentence  c'ontaining  an  idea. 

Every  ten  days  or  so,  students  are  asked  to  clux>se 
one  of  their  own  “quickie”  themes  and  expand  it  into 
an  essay  or  narrative.  These  more  formal  themes  are 
usually  400-500  words  long.  So  far,  no  student  has 
complained  that  he  has  nothing  to  write  about. 

The  notebooks  themsehes  are  checked  daily  by 
sampling  at  random.  Although  they  are  not  formally 
graced,  Mr.  Hoagland  points  out  errors  and  commends 
good  work.  Youngsters  who  have  difiBculty  either  in 
marshaling  an  idea  or  managing  the  langtiage  are  given 
special  attention. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
You  Can  Teach  Music,  hy  Paul  Wentworth  Mathews.  E.  P. 
Dutton,  300  4th  Ave..  N.Y.  10.  I78p.  $3.75.  (Handbook  for 
using  music  in  the  classroom,  with  emphasis  upon  teaching 
music  to  interest  the  child.) 


•  Student  AetMtieg 


To  goide  a  moHic  reereation  program,  tech¬ 
nical  musical  skill  is  not  necessary.  Two  years  ago 
.\rkansas  extension  directors  decided  to  do  something 
alx)ut  encouraging  more  music  in  4-H  and  home  dem¬ 
onstration  units,  but  found  that  leaders  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  were  few.  'The  decision:  a  music  clinic 
would  be  set  up  for  state  recreation  leaders  while  they 
were  attending  meetings  at  Arkansas  U. 


The  clinic  covered  three  general  areas: 

1.  Instrumental  workshops,  which  included  the  dem¬ 
onstration  and  discussion  of  instruments  and  materials. 

2.  Vocal  workshops,  developing  song  leadership  and 
discussion  of  necessary  equipment. 

3.  Listening  programs. 

In  one  of  the  basic  steps,  leaders  were  trained  in 
music  handicraft,  learned  to  make  shepherd’s  pipe's, 
tom-toms,  and  tambourines.  Leaders  also  leamea  how 
to  make  simple  musical  sounds  with  bottles.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  level  of  water  in  pop  bottles,  and  blowing  in¬ 
to  them  as  one  woidd  a  flute,  leaders  were  able  to  play 
actual  tunes. 

Handrods  of  thoa»(and.s  of  letters  from  boys 
and  girls  in  all  t'ountries  of  the  free  world  have  been 
received  at  the  Inteniational  Friendship  League.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  letters  are  written  in  English. 
'Their  purpose:  to  establish  pen  friends  in  the  U.S. 

Teachers  of  history,  geography,  civics,  languages, 
and  social  studies  find  the  letters  from  abroad  helpful 
in  the  classroom,  use  them  as  a  source  of  up-to-the- 
minute  infonnation. 

For  details,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
to  International  Friendship  League,  Inc.,  40  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  The  Learner 


'TariiiBg  point  in  life  for  most  youngsters  is  age 
13,  according  to  Robert  J.  Havighurst.  “Up  to  now  the 
child’s  life  has  followed  a  simple  path,  directed  by  the 
family  and  hedged  in  and  protected  by  the  school. 
Now,  the  road  ahead  of  the  twy  or  girl  oranches  and 
goes  in  many  directions.  The  youth  stands  poised  at 
the  crossroad  of  life.” 

Within  the  next  year  or  two,  Mr.  Havighurst  con¬ 
tinues,  choices  must  be  made  that  will  determine 
which  of  these  roads  he  w’ill  follow.  He  has  elective 
subjects  in  school  which  are  the  first  steps  in  his  choos¬ 
ing  a  vocation:  Shall  he  take  algebra  or  general  math¬ 
ematics,  foreign  language  or  a  commerciiu  course,  agri¬ 
culture  or  a  college-preparatory  course? 

He  makes  choice  of  friends,  now  choosing  and  be¬ 
ing  chosen  from  a  more  varied  social  group  than  tlu* 
boys  and  girls  he  knew  in  his  neighborhood  or  in  his 
elementary  school.  By  choosing  certain  persons  for 
friends  and  not  choosing  others,  he  subjects  himself  to 
powerful  character-forming  pressures.  He  chooses  to 
go  or  not  to  go  to  church,  and  which  church.  All  the 
while  he  is  maki^  “moral”  choices  —  to  smoke  or  not 
to  smoke,  to  “loaF  or  not  to  “loaf’  at  a  particular  soda 
fountain,  to  save  his  money  or  to  spend.  His  ego  ideal 
is  becoming  firm.  He  is  beginning  to  get  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  kind  of  person  he  wants  to  w. 

'Thirteen  is  not  likely  to  be  a  pleasant  age  in  life, 
either  from  the  adult’s  point  of  view  or  that  of  the 
child.  Adults  generally  prefer  the  “golden  age”  of  ten 
or  the  altruism  and  ^budding  soberness”  of  sixteen. 
TTie  impulsiveness,  irritability,  hostility,  and  unbal¬ 
anced  pnysical  turmoil  of  puoerty  in  the  13-year-old 
often  prove  annoying  to  adults. 
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The  junior  high  school  age  is  a  challenge  to  the 
youngster,  too.  He  tries  to  be  his  own  master  but  is 
often  the  slave  of  ill-controlled  impulse.  Pretty  little 
girls  often  grow  big  and  ungainly  before  they  round 
out  and  become  womanly,  ^ys’  voices  become  harsh 
and  discordant,  and  the  lx)ys  themselves  are  often  slo- 
\  enly  and  insolent  to  their  elders. 

Most  important  need  of  the  13-year-old  is  helpful 
relations  with  adults.  He  needs  attractive  young 
adults  as  models  and  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic  inter¬ 
est  from  parents  and  teachers.  Primarily,  he  counts  on 
his  parents  and  teachers  to  set  the  limits  for  him. 
Knowing  that  they  have  safe  limits,  he  then  feels  easy 
in  operating  freely  within  those  limits. 

“Poised  at  the  Crossroads  of  Life”  api^ears  in  Sep¬ 
tember  School  Review. 

Six-hour  reading  stint  ought  not  to  cause  high 
school  or  college  students  eyestrain  or  fatigue.  This 
holds  true  for  both  interesting  and  dull  material,  ac¬ 
cording  to  experiments  cited  by  Leonard  Carmichael, 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  points  out, 
however,  that  persons  who  read  dull  material  report  a 
tired  feeling  after  six  hours.  He  says  there  is  no  corre¬ 
lation  between  reading  efficiency  and  comprehension, 
and  this  “wishing  to  stop.” 

Dr.  Carmichael’s  conclusions  came  from  testing  20 
high  school  and  20  college  students.  He  had  them 
read  a  total  of  12  hours  each.  They  spent  6  straight 
hours  on  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  and  six 
straight  hours  on  Richard  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Child  Psychology,  hy  Leigh  Peck.  D.  C.  Heath,  285  Columbus 
Ace.,  Rostnn  16,  Mass.  544p.  $5.25.  (Suggestions  and  princi¬ 
ples  that  can  readily  he  applied  to  real  life  situatiom.  Numer¬ 
ous  good  case  histories.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Merits  of  educational  TV  were  pointed  out  re¬ 
cently  by  Barclay  Leathern,  director  of  TV  programs  at 
Western  Reserve  U.  His  point:  noncommercial,  edu¬ 
cational  TV  has  definite  advantages  over  cooperatis’e 
arrangements  lx*tween  educators  and  commercial  tele¬ 
casters,  He  bases  his  statement  on  the  more  than  800 

[)roductions  he  has  directed  in  cooperation  with  Cleve- 
and’s  WEWS-TV,  a  commercial  station. 

Educational  telecasters  “should  not  be  afraid  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  showmanship  of  commercial  television,”  Mr. 
Leathern  pointed  out.  But  he  added  that  the  strictly 
(‘ducational  station  has  the  following  advantages: 
—Greater  freedom  to  experiment. 

—Access  to  evening  time  when  more  ix*ople  are  lis¬ 
tening. 

—Opportunity  to  repeat  lectures  and  other  produc¬ 
tions. 

—More  rehearsal  time  than  is  possible  with  even  the 
most  cooperati\'e  commercial  stations. 

—Opportunities  to  train  students  and  instructors  in 
every  phase  of  television  operations. 


IS  THIS  ENOUGH? 

I  hope  the  time  may  come  when,  not  only  in 
the  high  schools  and  the  colleges,  but  also  in 
the  elementary  schools  there  may  be  adequate 
teaching  of  the  things  that  are  basic  in  Ameri¬ 
can  liberty  —  the  things  that  have  really  made 
this  country  great.  Every  school  boy  and  girl 
should  be  grounded  in  the  faith  or  America 
and  be  willing  and  able  to  go  to  the  mat  in  de¬ 
fense  of  that  faith.  The  false  philosophy  of 
communism  will  never  be  able  to  stand  up  in 
a  fair  and  open  fi^t  with  American  democra¬ 
cy  when  the  people  have  a  real  understanding 
of  the  issues  that  are  iuN’olved  in  the  conflict. 

—The  Honorable  John  J.  Parker,  Eighth  Annual 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship. 


High  in  popuiarity  among  TV  .<«hows,  the 

youth  discussion  program  remains  one  of  the  most 
worth-while  offerings  of  many  stations.  The  increase 
of  both  commercial  and  noncommercial  television  sta¬ 
tions  has  created  a  wide  demand  for  a  basic  manual 
on  the  production  of  these  programs.  Just  published: 
Youth  Discussion  on  Television. 

The  first  publication  of  its  kind,  the  book  is  written 
by  authorities  in  both  youth  discussion  and  television, 
covers  the  entire  range  of  responsibilities  involved  in 
producing  youth  discussion  telecasts.  It  contains  prac¬ 
tical,  specific  suggestions,  should  serv'e  as  a  standard 
reference. 

Some  chapters:  “Organizing  a  Youth  Discussion 
Series,”  “Ghoosing  Topics  and  Preparing  Participants,” 
“Production  Techniques,”  “Building  an  Audience.” 

Order  from  Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  356 
Washington  St.,  Middletown,  Conn,,  32p.  Free. 

CURRENT  RE.WINC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  New  Opportunity  for  Television  in  Your  Coniniunit> .  Nation¬ 
al  Citizens  Committee  for  Educational  Television,  Ring  Build¬ 
ing,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  20p.  Illustrated.  Free.  (Steps  to  take  for 
bringing  educational  television  to  one’s  own  community.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


More  children  are  killed  hy  accidents  than 
die  of  all  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood  put  to¬ 
gether.  These  include  influenza,  pneumonia,  polio, 
tuberculosis,  rheumatic  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  and 
whooping  cough,  according  to  a  recent  study  made  by 
the  Cnildren’s  Bureau. 

Arch  villain  in  accidental  death  is  the  automobile. 
Toddlers  and  elementary  school  children  are  equally 
its  victims.  When  the  child  becomes  a  teen-ager  and 
starts  to  drive  the  car  himself,  the  accident  rate  jumps 
startingly.  More  children  aged  from  15  to  19  die  of 
motor  vehicles  than  from  all  other  accidental  eauses 
combined. 
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The  Bureau  urges  that  parents  use  every  ix)ssible 
precaution:  “If  parents  understood  the  acciaent  prob¬ 
lem  and  were  as  concerned  about  it  as  they  are  about 
polio  and  other  contagious  diseases,  the  toll  of  child¬ 
hood  death  and  disability  could  be  cut  sharply.” 

Child  $iafety  works  throe  ways,  according  to 
Cecil  Zaun,  supervisor  of  safety  for  Los  Angeles 
schools.  “The  safety  of  children  on  the  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  of  our  nation  is  dependent  on  the  traffic  attitudes 
ana  actions  of  three  groups  —  parents,  motorists,  and 
children  themselves,”  ne  said. 

Schools  are  doing  all  they  can  to  teach  safety  in  the 
classrooms,  Mr,  Zaun  pointed  out,  including  driver 
education  courses.  “But  if  the  program  to  save  our  chil¬ 
dren  from  injury  and  death  in  motor  vehicle  accidents 
is  to  be  really  effective,  it  must  be  carried  beyond  the 
classroom.” 

Parents  are  urged  by  the  school  official  to  set  good 
examples  for  their  children  in  driving  habits.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  parents  are  being  asked  to  use  the  authority  and 
discipline  of  the  home  to  instill  in  children  respect  and 
obecfience  to  traffic  safety  rules. 

“Children  lack  the  mature  judgment  of  adults,  and 
even  with  the  best  training  their  actions  are  sometimes 
unpredictable.  So  it  is  up  to  the  motorist  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  alert  near  schools  and  playgrounds.  And  the 
children  themselves  also  must  walk  and  play  safely,  ob- 
ser\’ing  the  rules  they  have  learned  at  home  and  in 
school,”  Mr.  Zaun  emphasized. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Checklist  of  Safety  and  Safety  Education  in  Your  School.  NEA, 
National  Commission  on  Safety  Education.  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  47p.  50c.  (Should  help  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  locate  the  bia  gaps  in  safety  and 
safety  education  in  their  own  schwls.) 


•  Schooi  Mutant 


Tips  on  school  maintenance  are  furnished  by 
the  Washington  State  School  Directors’  Neus-Letter. 
Some  points: 

—Except  in  emergencies,  save  up  small  jobs  and 
combine  them  into  one  contract.  Do  not  contract  piece¬ 
meal. 

—Avoid  overstandardizing.  Specifications  that  are 
too  rigid  frequently  eliminate  desirable  bidders  and 
prevent  the  school  from  taking  full  advantage  of  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  on  or  in  materials. 
Keep  specifications  up  to  date. 

—Purchase  labor  saving  equipment.  The  initial  cost 
of  the  equipment  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Buy  the  best 
through  tests.  The  most  expensive  may  be  the  most 
economical.  The  least  expensive  may  require  the 
greatest  repairs  and  early  replacement. 

— Vaiy  purchasing  procedures.  All  materials  need¬ 
ed  in  the  maintenance  or  operation  program  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  come  from  salesmen.  Many  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  bought  direct  at  savings.  Pale  paraf¬ 
fin  oil,  for  example,  can  be  purchased  direct  from  oil 
companies. 
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iVeto  Ciassroom  Material 

An  Evening  With  Disney  .  .  .  provides  a  “pack¬ 
age”  of  outstanding  Walt  Disney  subjects  in  tech¬ 
nicolor.  Includes:  “So  Dear  to  My  Heart”  (full- 
length  feature  combining  live-action  and  anima¬ 
tion);  “Seal  Island”  (Academy  Award  winning 
true-to-life  adventure^;  “Motor  Mania”  (safety 
short  featuring  “Goofy’).  Write  Association  Films. 
347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

New  Magazine  For  Children  ,  .  .  from  3  to  7 
.  .  .  features  a  story  a  day  for  reading  with  chil¬ 
dren,  not  to  them.  “Story-A-Day”  aims  at  provid¬ 
ing  a  continuous  supply  of  the  best  contemporary 
literature  for  children.  Outstanding  authors  and 
artists  in  the  field  of  children’s  literature  are 
promised.  Now  available  in  3,800  chain  food 
stores  in  31  states  and  District  of  Columbia.  25c 
an  issue. 

“WoNDERFUi.  Coi’ENHagen”  .  ,  .  is  Collection  of  30 
colorslides  of  Copenhagen.  Issues  by  Color  Foto. 
Strandvej  189,  Hellenip,  Denmark.  $6  postpaid. 
Order  direct. 

“European  Youth  Looks  at  America”  ...  is 
account  of  recent  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  which 
presented  views  on  America  by  four  European  Girl 
Scouts.  Girls  are  from  Great  Britain  .  .  .  Greecv 
.  .  .  Sweden  .  .  .  Italv.  Order  from  Town  Hall, 
N.Y.  36.  25c'. 

WoHLD-W’iDE  Observance  of  UN  Day  ...  is 
scheduled  for  October  24.  “This  is  United  Nations 
Day”  is  new  fihnstrip  designed  for  use  by  schools. 
Shows  why  UN  has  come  to  mean  so  much  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  various  countries.  61  frames  with  captions 
.  .  .  special  teaching  notes.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $3. 

Who  Built  The  Highway.'*  ...  is  picture  stor>’  by 
Norman  Bate.  Artistic  presentation  of  the  big  ma¬ 
chines  that  children  regard  with  awe  and  won¬ 
der.  Handsomely  illustrated  .  .  .  brief,  rh>ihmic 
text.  Charles  Scribner’s  Soas,  597  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
17.  $2.50. 

Four  New  Enrichmeist  Records  .  .  .  are  now 
available.  Based  on  tnie-to-history  Landmark 
Hooks.  Titles:  “Explorations  of  Pere  Nlarquette”. . . 
“Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition”  .  .  .  “Monitor  and 
Merriinac”  .  .  .  “Lee  and  Grant  at  Appomattox.” 
Write  Martha  Huddleston,  director.  Enrichment 
Records,  Inc.,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  1.  78  RPM; 
$2.95  each;  33-1/3  RPM:  $3.95  each. 

“Live  and  Let  Lise”  .  .  .  treats  10  major  causes 
of  collision  and  death  on  the  highway.  Film  u.ses 
miniature  cars,  tnicks,  busses  that  move  on  inade- 
to-scale  .sets.  Write  Pubhc  Education  Dept.,  Aet¬ 
na  Life  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford  15,  Conn. 
Free. 

Trouble  With  Teac.her  .  .  .  sc'ems  inevitable  for 
the  young  hero  oi  The  Taming  of  Tobu,  by  Jer- 
rold  Beim.  What  happens  to  make  Toby  under¬ 
stand  his  teacher  better  .  .  .  aiid  to  become  a  better 

B'l  .  .  .  is  the  plot  of  this  entertaining  children’s 
.  Handsomely  illustrated  by  Tracy  Sugarman. 
William  Morrow,  425  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2. 
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